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ALPHABET STICKERS 
By issue 58 you will have 
received two complete sets of 


alphabet stickers, plus an 
extra A, E, P and S. Use these 
stickers to spell out your 
name, or that of a friend, on 
the front of a notebook, 
lunchbox or bedroom door. 


7 If you haven't got 
all your copies of 
Farthing Wood Friends 


HOW TO TAKE OUT A 
SUBSCRIPTION 
_ (For readers in UK and Republic of Ireland 
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PO Box 1, Hastings, East Sussex TN35 4TJ or 
telephone 0424 755755. 
You may order as many copies as you like but we suggest 
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copy you want. You can pay by cheque, postal order or 
credit card. 
| Videos are available with parts 1, 5 and every fourth part after 
that. Each part with a video costs £5.95 (£2.95 for part 1). 
Whether you’re getting your copies from 
your newsagent or having them sent direct to 
your home, please be sure to state whether you want 
_ video or non-video versions of these parts when ordering. 
You can calculate the amount to pay for your subscription by 
multiplying the cover price by the number of parts required: for 
example 12 parts without the video x £1.20 will cost £14.40, or 
12 parts with video (3 video parts at £5.95 and 9 non-video parts 
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Scarface is spying on the 
Farthing Wood cubs. 


ALL ABOUT...Feral cats 
Their ancestors were pets, 
but these cats have run 
wild. They don’t need man. 
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a patch and walk the plank. 
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those ‘common red foxes’. 
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An island 
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Now that the Warden was back in his 


house, the Park was free of poachers. 
Spring had come and the world was 
waking up after a winter’s sleep. 


At the pond, Adder slowly uncurled 
herself and yawned. It was time to 
wake up from her hibernation. 


An Edible frog, sitting on a nearby 
rock, stared in fright on seeing 
Adder, before leaping into the water. 


“Well, the Edible frogs have all disappeared. 
Have you seen Toad?” Whistler asked. “I can 
hardly sssee you,” Adder replied. 


“Adder! You’re awake!” said Whistler. “I’m 
not ssso sure about that,” hissed Adder, 
closing her eyes again. 


The cubs were playing outside Fox and 
Vixen’s earth. Vixen was trying to teach 
them how to pounce but ... 


... Bold was only interested 
in juggli yith a fir cone ... 


“Now watch how I do it,” called Vixen. 

The other two cubs, Friendly and Charmer, 
watched. Then Friendly copied his mother. 
“Well done, Friendly, said Vixen. “Show off,” 
said Bold, behind her back. 


... and Dreamer was off in a world of 
her own, following a butterfly. 


“I say, well done,” said Badger, who was 
watching the cubs. “But who’s this?” he 
added, looking up. 


A female mole and her two babies came 
rolling down the hill. Bold got ready to 
pounce but Badger stopped him. “No Bold, 
she has young,” he said. 


“Hello, ’m Mateless, I’ve heard so much 
about you from Mole,” said the female mole. 
“He died, you know, leaving me these.” She 
pointed at the two babies. 


aSeimoaitaiiel 


Vixen nuzzled the nearest baby. “He’s so 
soft, just like moss,” she said. “Mossy, 
that’s what I'll call him,” said Mateless. 


“He can’t take it in, poor old codger,” 

said Fox. Just then, Whistler crash-landed 
on top of one of the cubs. “That'll teach 
you to pay attention,” said Fox, laughing 
at Dreamer. 


Toad was feeling very confused. “Where 
am I? ... got to get home ... got to get back 
to the pond where I was born.” 


“Badger, come and meet Mole’s mate,” called 
Vixen. “Now where’s that rascal got to?” said 
Badger. “You tell him from me that I want to 
see him.” “But, but ...” stammered Mateless. 


“Anyone seen Toad?” asked Whistler. 
“He’s not in his hole, so he must be up 
and about again.” 


“Your pond doesn’t exist any more,” hissed 
Adder from the edge of the pond, but Toad 
didn’t hear her. “Got to get back,” he 
muttered, hopping off out of sight. 


Next week: Rivalry. 


All About.:- 


We eat while we're flying, skimming across fields 
or above water to catch midges, gnats and 
mosquitoes. When we’re thirsty, we swoop right 
down to sip water from puddles, streams or 
pools. Our upperparts are a glossy, bluish black 
and we have reddish brown feathers on the throat 
and forehead. We have a white bar at the edge of 
6GHi! I'm Mrs Swallow. Like Cuckoo, | only get a . the tail and creamy brown underparts. 


chance to see the animals of Farthing Wood in the 
summer. That's because we Swallows eat insects 
and in the winter, when the weather turns cold, ii 
there are too few insects in Britain and lreland US 


to keep us alive. So, we fly south to the warmth Including us Swallows, there are four fast-flying birds, 
‘ with forked tails and long wings, that visit Britain in the 
of southern Africa, where the grasslands are summer. Two of them are related to me, the other isn't. 
teeming and buzzing with insects. How can you tell which is which when we’re darting 


about? Here are some clues: 
You've probably seen some of my family twisting 


and turning in the sky on a sunny, summer's day or 
skimming close to the ground. Nearly one million 
pairs visit the British Isles each year. 


We Swallows are about 19cm long. We have long tail 
streamers and we often fly very close to the ground. 


House martins are quite a bit smaller than us and 


have a shorter tail with a broad white patch above it. 


Sand martins are about the same size as House 
martins. Their upper parts are brown, the breast 
feathers white and they have a brown throat band. 


@ On fine days, Swifts, who are a little smaller than 
us, glide high up in the sky, holding out their long, 
dark brown wings stiffly. They hardly ever perch or 
land on the ground. 


1 Sand martin. 2 Swift. 
3 Swallow. 4 House martin. 


ANSWERS 


All About... 


Summer and autumn 


66When we arrive in Britain, in April and 
May, most of us have flown over 8000km 
in about six weeks. We take a short rest 
on the North African coast, after crossing 
the Sahara desert, and then, if the 
weather allows us, cross the 
Mediterranean Sea to Europe. 

The males usually arrive first and head 
for the area where they spent the 
previous summer. Sometimes they even 
choose the same nest site as before.99 


By the time the females join them, the 
males have found themselves perches, 
such as barn roofs or tree branches, 

where they trill out their mating songs. 


Weasel's Easel 
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As soon as we’ve found ourselves 
partners we start to build the nest 
at a spot chosen by the male. Long 

ago, Swallows only used to build 

their nests on cave walls, cliffs or 

in tree holes but now we often nest 

inside human buildings such as 

barns or sheds. The end of a beam, 
where it meets another beam or 

the wall, makes an excellent place. 

| lay a clutch of four or five eggs and 
incubate them for about two weeks. Once 
the chicks have hatched, my mate helps 
me to feed them with beakfuls of insects. 
They are ready to fly when they’re about 
three weeks old. When they leave, they 
stay close by and we still give them food 
for a few more days. Then we parents 
start all over again and rear a second, 
and sometimes a third brood. 

With each pair rearing at least 10 
young every season, it’s not surprising 
there are a huge number of us by 
the end of the summer. 


As early as August, huge flocks gather together on 
telegraph wires, twittering and warbling before the 
long trek south. The young birds have shorter tail 
streamers and paler throat and forehead feathers. 
Some birds leave then, but others wait until October. 
The journey back takes longer than the northward trip. 
At night we roost in places like marshy reedbeds. 


Dy 


EXPERTS WITH MUD 

Ga hoaod, mud up to the top of a barn 
and make it stick to make a nes hey roll up the 
mud into little balls with their beaks eye 
witl 


T straw. 


to the site. Then they stick them together 


abandoned fox cubs. 


ox 


James B 


How do ghosts lie 
perfect] 
flat when they sleep? 


i]8A9]-s111ds & asn hayy 


Paul O'Donovan 


[RY 


= 
Dear Friends: 
This week we've got a special true 
story for you to read about four 


What do rabbits call 
mobile homes? 


romley, aged 9 
Emma 


AN EXTRACT FROM A TRUE STORY 


BY KELLY BROOMFIELD, AGED aS WRITTEN 


jsmosng \204m 


Grant, aged 10 


aged 6 


Jade Kathwadia, aged 8 


A LIMERICK FROM JAMIE DOUGLAS, AGED 9 
There once was a man from York 

Who was always eating pork, 

One day he got fat 

He sat on a cat 

That stupid old man from York! 


Daniel Johnson, 


RUN, FOX, RUN 


Run so swiftly 

Run so free 
Run so ever quietly 
Run for all eternity 


RUN, FOX, RUN eee 


You run sO fast 

You run so quick 
You lash your tail 
With just one flick 
You catch with such 
a cunning trick 


RUN, FOX, RUN. : 
Hazel Sharkey: aged 1 


Alice Turner 


Adder was black and green, 
Her skills at hunting were keen. 


But one day in the town, 
When the rain was pouring down, 


But Whistler caught her in spite of 
Adder liked to lay in the hot, 


What do you call a 
1 sheep with no legs? 
A ipno|9 y 


Paul McLeod, aged 9 


On the journey she wanted a shrew, 
But she wasn’t even allowed a few. 


She was nearly sucked down the drain, 


But the shade was her favourite spot! 


Shoshannah McCarthy, aged 8 


the rain. 


Jennifer Spencer 


Richard Tarrani, aged 7 


Don't forget to put 
our name, age an 
slireié on the back of 


anything you send in. 
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Secret World ‘‘ é 


Mitrula paludosa is a kind of \ 
fungus. It grows on rotting 

twigs and leaves in damp 

ditches or on certain 

kinds of moss. Its thin 9 
white stems end ina 
yellow or orange tip. 
Can you see some 
at the bottom of 
the main picture? /’ 


The Ring ouzel looks a 
bit like its relative the 
Blackbird. The ouzel has a 
half-moon of white on its 
throat. The male has blackish 
feathers and the female is 
lighter brownish grey. 


> Tormentil flowers add a 
dash of yellow to the moor in 

spring. This plant is sometimes 
called blood root, because 
people used to colour their 
clothes with a red dye 
made from its roots. 


<The Common butterwort is an 
insect-eater by trade. When an 
insect lands on its sticky 
star-shaped leaves, 
it gets stuck. As it 
struggles, the leaves 
curl round it. Then the 


d it. 
Golden plovers are camouflaged plantistarts‘to:devourt 


when they crouch still. Their nests 
are also difficult to find in the dense 
tangle of moorland grass. 


Fox moth caterpillars get 
fat on heather and other 
shrubs before pupating in 
spring. Later they turn into 
brown moths. Males fly 
day and night but the 
females fly only at night. 


Feral goats roam free on 
moors, clifftops and rocky 
hillsides in a few parts of 
Britain. They are shaggy 
shrub-eaters descended 
from domestic animals 
that went wild more 

than 1000 years ago. 


a Ravens are 
m the biggest 
members of the crow 

family — in fact they’re the 
largest perching birds in the 
world. They are black with a 

very big beak and shaggy 
throat feathers. 


I hope you managed to stumble 
upon all five bumbles. They may 
be big and hairy as far as bees go, 
but they’re not that easy to spot. 


Common juniper is a 

shrub of the moorlands of N 
northern England and Scotiand - 
and of southern chalk downs. 
The berries are used to flavour gin. 


a 


Discovering Natire 


Honey bees live in big groups called 
colonies. Every bee has a special job 
to do. Some pollinate flowers and fruit 
trees so that we have beautiful summer 
meadows and delicious apples and 
cherries. Bees also make honey, yum! 


FLOWER TO TABLE 


q Beekeepers give their bees a hive to live in 
instead of a nest. The hives contain special 
racks for collecting honey. These are called combs. 


Lalo 
PICK A COLOUR 


If you watch the bees in your garden, you’ll see that 
they seem to visit some flowers more than others. It 
might be that certain colours tell them a flower has 
lots of nectar. You can do a simple experiment to 
work out what colours bees like best. 

Make six flower-shaped cards about 25cm across 
and paint five of them in different colours - leave one 
white. Pick a warm sunny day and put the flowers 
down in the garden. 

Watch the flowers for an hour or so and keep a note 
of how many times a bee touches down on each 
colour. Other insects will probably land on the cards, 
too. Keep a chart and tick every time an insect lands 
on a flower. If one colour is not popular, put a smear 
of honey on it and see what difference that makes. 


Q Worker bees collect 
nectar, a sweet sugary 
liquid, and pollen from 
flowers. They take this food 
back to the hive, making 
up to 10 trips a day. They 
carry the pollen in baskets 
on their legs, and the a In the autumn, beekeepers lift out the full combs, 
nectar in a special pocket but leave enough honey behind for the bees to eat in 
just behind their mouth. the winter. The combs go in a centrifuge 
-.) machine, which spins them round 
ha 4 and throws out the honey 
— — without breaking the combs. 
The honey is filtered to 
remove any wax and then 
put into jars for you to 
spread on your toast. 


+ 


3 Back at the hive, the bees 
turn the nectar into honey by 
chewing it and fanning it with 
their wings. (Some of it is mixed 
with pollen and used to feed the 
young bee larvae.) The bees put 
the honey into sections in the 
comb called cells. Each cell is 
like a little bee-larder, and the 
bees seal them with wax that 
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OTN ev FLAPIJACKS These are delicious, but very sweet, so don’t eat too many! 


BOPPING BEES 


3 Melt the chocolate, margarine and honey Bees dance to tell each other where 
You will need: 50g margarine, 175g plain chocolate, two tablespoons clear honey, together in a saucepan over a gentle heat, stirring ae par taal ber ee The 
2 250g digestive biscuits, tube of Smarties, 18cm square cake tin, greaseproof paper. them from time to time. When they're well mixed waggle Gance'shows Iniwhat 
. together, take the saucepan off the heat and stirthe | } direction the flowers lie, whilst the 
Grease and line a square cake Q Put the biscuits in a plastic bag biscuit crumbs into . -_ f coun Sales inisans thabtne-tlawets 


are nearby. The more flowers there 


tin with greaseproof paper. and crush them with a rolling pin. are, the faster the dance. 


the honey mixture. 


BEE BABY FOOD 
Bees make a special food called 
royal jelly, which they feed to the 


‘’ growing larvae. 
ve 


. a Spoon the mixture into a cake tin and 


press it flat. Leave it to cool. you while you use 


the cooker. 


§ When cool, cut into 
squares with a sharp knife, 
and decorate each flapjack 
with a Smartie. Carefully lift them 
out of the tin and peel away the 
greaseproof paper. If the flapjacks are still rather 
sticky, put them in the fridge to firm up a bit more. 


You will need: an old box with a lid (about 8cm square), 
BEE-IN-A- EO) ping-pong ball, black pipe cleaner, Plasticine, two strips of 


. stiff paper about 55 x 3.5cm wide, glue. 
q Colour the ping-pong ball 


yellow and paint two black 
eyes and a mouth on it. 
Cut the pipe cleaner in half. 


3 Put a blob of glue on the bottom of the 


‘ ; ‘ spring and stick it inside the box. Put 
Put a piece of paper for each Everyone picks out a piece of 


player in a hat. All the pieces are —_ paper and whoever gets the one Make two holes inthe eet a oe ta ee sae - 

folded up and just one of them marked ‘Buzz’ is the bee. } ping-pong ball with a darning S ie sen lowr he ! — - ; 

has the word ‘Buzz’ written on it. All the players except for the ; needle and push the pipe uta re i ra E - se ‘ioe 
Gee putonwblindiald, the bes cleaners through for antennae. press that firmly to the body until it’s fixed. 


runs around, buzzing loudly, Trim the antennae so that 
while the others try and catch they'll fit in the box. 
him. Whoever succeeds has the ( Put a little blob of 
next go at being the bee. yellow Plasticine 
f on the end of 
each one. 


Q Colour one strip of paper yellow and 
the other black. (Colour both sides.) Put 
them at right-angles to each other and 
tape the ends together. Fold the strips 
over each other to make a springy body. 
Tape the strips together at the end. 


This game is a bit 
noisy, so it’s best 
to play it outside if 
you can. Most of 
the players are 
blindfolded, so ask 
an adult where there’s 
a safe place to play. 


a Keep the lid shut on your 
bee-in-the-box until you want 
to surprise your friends with it 
~ that way, the body will stay 
springy for longer. 


i 


hat’ 


FASCINATING FACTS + FASCINATING FACTS + FASCINATING F “TS 4 FASCINATING FAT en i “INATING FACTS 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


The countries bordering the 
Mediterranean Sea share a certain kind 
of countryside. It consists of dry scrub 
areas, stunted shrubs and patches of 
woodland bursting with wildlife. The air 
is thick with the perfume of herbs. 
Flowers attract buzzing insects and 
birds. Rodents feast on small creatures 
and plants while reptiles bask in the sun. 


Vv BAT MOTH 

With a wingspan of up to 
15cm, the Giant peacock 
moth is the biggest moth 
in Europe. It is often 
mistaken for a bat, as it 
flies at night. The hairy 


v SPOTTED STALKER 

The Spotted genet is a cat-like hunter that preys 
on mammals, birds, snakes and lizards. It marks 
its territory with scent glands on its backside. It 
sometimes performs a handstand to mark 
scenting posts that are high up. In medieval times 
genets were sometimes kept instead 
of cats to catch rats. 


caterpillar has blue warts. 


<ON WATCH 
The bright blue 
European roller 
hunts by pouncing 
on insects from a 


tumbling somersault 
display, you can see 
how it got its name. 


‘V WHAT A CORKER! 

These oak trees look as if their bark only 
starts halfway up the trunk. That’s 
because they are Cork oaks. The bottom 
covering of thick, outer bark has been 
stripped away. It is used to make table 
mats and corks for bottles. 


SUMMER SLUMBER 

In very dry weather, many 
Mediterranean snails go into 
a kind of summer sleep, 
called aestivation. This 
unusual hat-shaped group of 
Snails is aestivating ona 
stump. They're sealed in 
with dried slime to keep 
them moist inside. 


e 4t 4, : 
eS eck ee. 4LET US PREY 
7 When hunting, the 
Praying mantis lies 
completely still 
with its arms bent 
as if in prayer. 
When an insect 
moves within 
range, it shoots out 
its arms to grab it. 
This one’s prayers 
have been answered 
with a juicy fly. 


: Which is the 
largest island in 
the Mediterranean? 
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” v) ates ere Was a i hissing noise and the they ae: t trust, you,’ ” said Toad. 
Edible frogs vanished. Addler slid into view. |. “Not after you ate one of them.” 
! thought I sssaw ssseveral fkogs,” she commented } “sssilly ingsss!” hissed Adder. 
SS NS but they ssseem to have ssslipped away.” 4, “If youre hungry, have a fish,” said Speedy, 
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VANISHING FROGS — 4 , OX 
wey, = oo a ix Edible aa ' = SSS WOR scarce CASE 
es 6 : of six Edible fro: , 
> P —. Z «! There are nine things (10 words) in the 
hiding from Adder? iy : ~.. “~~ wordsearch. They’re all in the picture. Look 
across and down, backwards and forwards, 


Puzzle it out 22 | 
Adder drew herself up, looking very , : | i A 


offended. “I don’t need your help to 
A SWIMMING SWAN 


find food,” she said. “And it’s not fish | eat, 

es mien . £ 

it’s frogsss!” With that, she slid off in a huff. You will need a square sheet of stiff paper. 
A 


“Huh!” said Speedy. “Try and help and 
that’s all the thanks | get. Come on 
Whistler!” and the two herons flew off. 

In a trice, the Edible frogs were back 
by the pond. “Isn’t it nice to have the 
pond to ourselves again,” they said to one 
another as they settled down to snooze. 


FIND THE ANSWER 
Do you know the answer to this joke? If not, 
write down the letter of each object to spell 


\ 
the name of a spring flower. DY 


3 Fold point D up to where B and C meet. 
Then fold D back a little. 


D 


@ Fold the sheet along one diagonal 
and open up. Then fold along the 
other diagonal and open up. 


§ Pull the swan’s head 
(D) forward and turn 
your swan round so 
that it can swim! 


@ Fold so that points E and F meet 
and point D is on the outside. 


crest, butterfly, flower under the 
dragonfly, frog’s tongue, large 


butterfly, last frog’s arm. 
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REFLECTIONS 
The artist has changed : 
eight details in the 


reflections in the river. 


eS Can you spot them? 
ag 
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